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IBSEN AND SOME CURRENT 
SUPERSTITIONS 

BY HERBERT L. STEWART 

It is the fate of almost every original man to launch ideas 
whose merit is at first derided, whose scope is afterwards exag- 
gerated, and to which, when scorn and panegyric have worn 
themselves out, a calmer criticism is in the end forced to return. 
This has happened in a striking degree to Henrik Ibsen, and it 
is the purpose of the present article to consider just how much of 
lasting value the old Norwegian dramatist contributed to the 
moral debate not only of his own period, but of all periods, 
certainly not least to the distracted age of slogans in which we 
have now to live. 

One might speak of Ibsen's remarkable talent for making 
vivacious dialogue, for creating characters that are life-like, for 
depicting different human types each of which we know to exist 
and have often personally met. He is among the few play- 
wrights whose dramas are of intense interest not only to see 
but to read. Even on the printed page, and in the mind's eye, 
you can watch the actors at work. But our question about him 
just now is not about his brilliance as an artist; it is about the 
worth of those ideas or suggestions that he has offered for the 
ordering of life. 

In that sparkling brochure, The Quintessence of Ibsenism, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw has contended with great force that the old Nor- 
wegian was just an exponent and vindicator of casuistry. Mr. 
Shaw does not, indeed, put his argument in these words, for — 
like many others who are at bottom casuists — he has not used 
that ill-omened name. Such carefulness was, of course, in his 
case quite unconscious, for it has always been the Shavian prac- 
tice rather to express quite moderate opinions in terms delib- 
erately shocking than to disguise advanced thought in language 
that will appear decorous. If it had occurred to him that Ibsen 
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might with truth be called a casuist, he would no doubt have 
welcomed the chance to make his own book still more satiric 
by glorifying what others had agreed to deride, for it is Mr. 
Shaw's invariable motto to epater le bourgeois. That he should 
thus have avoided a clearly accurate and — for his own purpose — 
a most effective word, is a signal example to remind us that even 
our most daring "herald of revolt" is not quite emancipated 
from the linguistic conventions. 

What Ibsen seems to hate above all else is an "ideal". "Life", 
exclaims one of his characters, "would be all right, if we could 
only be rid of those infernal fools who come to poor people's 
doors presenting their 'demands of the ideal'". That was to a 
great extent the dramatist's personal creed, and it impresses one 
at first sight as an astonishing position to take up. High ideals, 
loyalty to ideals, self-sacrifice for ideals — these are common 
phrases, with almost all of us, for the sort of character we judge 
good. What can Ibsen possibly have meant by suggesting that 
the preacher of ideals is a public nuisance? 

He means this: Every man, from time to time, finds himself 
in a situation where there is doubt about what he ought to do. 
He is faced with a genuine perplexity of conscience. Some will 
solve the enigma by referring the matter to an authoritative 
guide, — a Church, a tradition, the advice of some wise neighbor, 
the prevalent judgment of the society in which they live. But 
the modern world seems to be agreed that thus to turn over the 
responsibility of deciding to some external director, to shrink 
from thinking things out for oneself, and to put one's conscience 
in somebody else's keeping, to do not what one independently 
feels to be right, but what one has been enjoined to do by some 
outside controller, is an unworthy attitude for a human being to 
take up. So we very generally maintain what we call the duty 
of private judgment. But, if we scrutinize the matter more 
closely, we find that in thus privately judging, we do not as a rule 
exercise our own consciences, but accept as authoritative some- 
thing we call an "ideal", and that this ideal has been made 
not by us, but for us. We decide to do something because it is 
prescribed by the ideal of liberty, the ideal of democracy, the ideal 
of humanity, the ideal of taste. Once we have brought our case 
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under a rule, we follow the rule, and dispense ourselves from 
further inquiring into the consequences of this choice or that. 
It is a cast-iron formula, fashioned by forces quite outside our- 
selves, and subjected to no independent criticism of our own. 
And we have many such cast-iron formulae, which prescribe 
different courses of action in a single case. 

Ibsen's argument is that there is not a single so-called ideal 
which can serve with advantage to relieve us from the need of 
looking into every situation on its merits. There is no maxim 
that can be used as a moral ready-reckoner without often lead- 
ing astray those who use it. And, lest anyone should suppose 
that Ibsen is exaggerating, and that mankind is not open to this 
reproach of acting in the dark upon an assumed infallible rule, 
he has given us at least six plays in which we may recognize 
very natural and very common types of mankind who are misled 
by this superstition about ideals. He takes up six of our most 
venerable sanctities by which good and sincere people shape 
their conduct, and exhibits these not as guiding lights that we can 
trust, but rather as will o' the wisps that take us to quagmires, 
to precipices, to roaring whirlpools of disaster. What are these 
six? Uncompromising truthfulness, respectability, enthusiasm 
for self-realization, government by the will of the people, the un- 
sparing sacrifice of an individual for a cause, the sacredness of 
home and family — have we any ideals more sacred than these, 
or any that are more commonly relied upon as guides to the best 
life? They are taken for granted, looked on as intuitive. In a 
moral sense they are what Tolstoi called "the things by which 
men live." Ibsen shows us each of them at work, and the melan- 
choly consequence to which each may lead. It is irrational, he 
thinks, to take them for granted; they are intuitive only as a 
prejudice may seem to be so; and, if men live by them, this is one 
cause which makes living so much of a failure. 

Take, for instance, his famous drama, A Doll's House. The 
ideal attacked there is that of the so-called "womanly woman," 
the ideal that used to be better known before feminism and the 
suffragette gave it such a rude jolt. The doll in this piece is, 
of course, the wife in the house, knowing nothing of her husband's 
business, regarding her chief duty to him as that of making 
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pleasant his leisure hours, holding his affections by a hundred 
little tricks of endearment, dressing the children nicely, and in 
general living up to the immortal motto, "A woman's place is the 
home." Nora Helmer's husband is resolved to keep her like this, 
calls her his little lark, his little squirrel, that must not droop 
its wings nor get out of temper, takes her playfully by the ear 
when she wants more money, and — as a preliminary to letting 
her have some — jokes her about being a little spendthrift and a 
little featherhead. She is always a "little" something, never, 
by any chance, anything on a large scale. Nora accepts her r61e 
in the game, and carries off the coaxing function with a spirit 
like that inculcated in Tennyson's Princess. Her husband falls 
sick, and is ordered abroad, but has no means to go on the ex- 
pensive trip that has been prescribed. The situation of the 
family becomes desperate, and the wife has to act for a husband 
who can no longer act for himself, in business matters with which 
she has no familiarity. The "little lark" and "little squirrel" 
characteristics prove inadequate. Nora borrows the money 
from those who lend at outrageous interest to persons in distress. 
She is obliged to get her note endorsed, a proceeding with which 
so far she had been fortunate enough to have no acquaintance. 
The only person to ask is her father, but he suddenly dies before 
his signature can be secured, and Nora takes the quickest way 
out by writing her father's name at the bottom of the note with 
her own hand. The rest can be imagined. The moneylender 
soon learns all about it; blackmail follows blackmail; Nora es- 
capes from each precipice by plunging headlong over another, 
and concludes in the end that if she had been a less womanly 
woman, and more a woman of business, it would have been 
better for all concerned. 

Or, take the play called Pillars of Society. The ideal there 
treated is the one called "respectability". Ibsen has in mind the 
view that social leaders, men of mark and influence in the sur- 
roundings in which they live, owe it not only to themselves, but 
to the public, that their repute shall be preserved without a blem- 
ish. They may have had a wild, tempestuous youth, from which 
they have reformed, and, rising on stepping-stones of their dead 
selves to higher things, have become to all who know them 
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symbols of good citizenship. It would destroy their weight, 
and hence their power for good, if all were known of their past 
which might be known. They have become "pillars of society", 
and the pillars must not be allowed to rock, for society would 
rock with them. It is like the case of Nicholas Bulstrode in 
George Eliot's Middlemarch, who finds it so easy to convince 
himself that it is a social obligation to draw a veil over what he 
has been. One of these characters is threatened with exposure, 
and the shifts to which he has recourse "in the public interest" 
involve his putting the blame for much that he has done upon 
someone else. He manages to succeed in this for a time, but 
when the facts come out — as they do — he finds that he has done 
his public no good by adding deception to his other vices. And 
the play closes with the aphorism that the spirits of truth and 
freedom are the real pillars of society. 

Lest, however, it might be thought that we have even here a 
sufficing formula, and that the notion of relentless truthfulness 
is the one safe ideal to follow, Ibsen has a play on that subject 
too. It is The Wild Duck. The idealist in this is a man who 
thinks that mankind is to be redeemed by telling the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. The household upon 
which he operates is one in which the wife has had a past which 
she has not disclosed to her husband, and the truth-teller, con- 
vinced that only by absolute candor can the domestic relations 
be made perfect, proceeds to rectify the trouble by telling all he 
himself knows. The result is not cheering. Having made a 
clean breast of an unpleasant truth which had been buried for 
many years, the idealist strikes a pose, and asks the whole family, 
now apprised of what the wife had concealed, whether they do 
not feel immensely better for having things cleared up. But 
they do not. One of the daughters shoots herself. 

Turning to the ideal called "democracy," Ibsen subjects to a 
mordant analysis the rule that each individual citizen must 
support with might and main whatever has been determined upon 
by a plebiscite. He was clearly thinking of those who had 
maligned himself as unpatriotic because he had proclaimed 
Norway's faults to the world, and had declined to join in the 
chorus of loyal panegyric upon all things Norwegian. In An 
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Enemy of the People, some curious doctrines are discussed. We 
have once again our old friend, the believer in maintaining one's 
"respectability," who explains that he does so in the interest of 
the nation; for, he says, "without moral authority I am power- 
less to direct public affairs as seems to my judgment best for the 
common good." We have a newspaper man who asks, "What is 
an editor's first and most obvious duty? Has he not received a 
sort of tacit mandate to work persistently and assiduously for 
the welfare of those whose opinions he represents? Or is it 
possible that I am mistaken in that?" The particular project 
in hand is that of advertising the town and attracting tourists. 
A local doctor points out that the drawback of the place is the 
contamination present in the water supply, and he indicates his 
purpose of making this known. It is at once impressed upon 
him that to do so will mean ruin to the grand public purpose, 
that a vote has been taken on the matter, and that in such 
circumstances any good citizen must bow to the will of the 
greater number. Otherwise he is an "enemy of the people". 
It is here that Ibsen gives us his own views upon the place of 
the original thinker in any community which he has not been 
able to convince of things that he has himself seen. The point 
made is that, so far from truth being, as a matter of course, on 
the side taken by the majority, all new truths lie on the side of a 
few pioneers, and that by the time the majority have come to 
acknowledge these, the pioneers themselves have advanced be- 
yond them. The multitude adheres to the past with stubborn 
and even resentful inertia. And, when at length it does begin 
to move, the position it moves to has already become antiquated 
in the thought of those who first adopted it. 

In estimating Ibsen's attitude to our social ideals it will be 
well to distingush (1) the popular legend about him, which 
makes merits out of his very faults; (2) the truth about him 
which reveals much of very great merit indeed that his admirers 
often fail to observe at all; (3) the points in which — as it seems to 
the present critic — he really breaks down, just because he has been 
insufficiently faithful to some of his own principles. 

The popular legend is that Ibsen's great distinction lies in his 
thoroughness as a "herald of revolt". The thing against which 
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he is supposed to have been in revolt is what is called "moral 
convention," and the standard he is supposed to have erected 
in antagonism to this is "Nature" — free, instinctive impulses, 
unrestrained by tradition or respectability or established usage. 
That large number of emancipated folk who speak about the 
foolishness and the hypocrisy of the conventional claim Ibsen 
as the exponent of their view. They talk about having done with 
worn-out prejudice — commonly typified by "Mrs. Grundy" — 
and going out in a spirit of heroic moral adventure to set at 
defiance what George Eliot called "the world's wife." We 
know these anarchists, but they do Henrik Ibsen grievous wrong 
when they represent him as stupid enough and uninformed 
enough to be their apostle. He was himself aware how he was 
being traduced, and in at least one immortal play he set out to 
caricature the Ibsenites. 

For what, in the end, is the principle of this attack upon 
conventional morality? Nine times out of ten, whatever strength 
it has, arises from dexterously playing upon the ambiguities of a 
word. Convention means agreement, and conventional morality 
is agreed morality. If it is bad, this must surely be, not because 
it is agreed upon, but because we have agreed upon something 
wrong. 

This is not, however, the ground which most of the objectors 
take up. By "convention", they understand not an agreement 
which is based upon reason, but an agreement which springs 
from caprice. And they argue that most of our ideas about good 
and evil arise from a capriciously formed tradition. Yet in 
truth it would be very hard indeed to find any such ideas which 
we could fairly describe as originating in this way. They are 
rather the slowly won conquests of moral intelligence. The 
habits, the rules, the maxims of agreed morality under which we 
have come to live, are by no means beyond criticism and im- 
provement. Neither are our forms of state administration. But 
just as better methods of governing are reached, not by anarchic 
revolt against the past, but by feeling sure that our ancestors 
had some substantial cause for the polity they have given us, 
and that in introducing something better we should conserve 
what is good already, so in codes of conduct it is no mere preju- 
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dice that makes us respect tradition. It is our legitimate and 
proper deference to the wisdom of those who went before, and 
whom modesty bids us credit with the same kind of moral judg- 
ment as we have ourselves. To be thus "conventional" means 
only that we refuse to declare a Year One in conduct any more 
than in the constitution of the state, and insist that the growth 
of the future, if it is to be healthy, must spring out of the soil 
of the past. 

Ibsen did not forget this, although it must be admitted that 
in his concern to emphasize another side of the truth he insuf- 
ficiently allowed for it. But such splendidly satiric pieces as 
Peer Gynt, in which the "self-realizers" are held up to ridicule, 
should warn his panegyrists to take care how they fix the ground 
of their compliment. His chief complaint against his own time 
is that, in loyalty to the ideals of the past, we have forgotten that 
the rational spirit which inspired our ancestors to form them 
should likewise inspire us to improve and to re-define them. In 
our deference to bygone authority we fail to realize that we 
too must be authorities to those who come after. Instead of 
re-adjusting our formulae to advancing insight, we stereotype 
the formulae of an earlier time. 

We can see the point of this most clearly, perhaps, if we take 
one overmastering rubric by which our confused world is just 
now being undone. When President Wilson coined the word 
"self-determination," he set up what Ibsen would call an "ideal." 
And what havoc that ideal bids fair to produce among those for 
whom it is the one all-sufficient guide to the problems of states- 
manship! Does anyone now know just what it means, or what 
policy it should dictate in a particular case? The Bolsheviki 
in Russia are determining themselves, with results that we 
know. In Ireland, Ulster on the one hand and the South on the 
other, are using the same phrase for purposes of mutual execra- 
tion. It looks as if before long the Labor party in some com- 
munities will bethink itself that not only a nation, but an indus- 
trial class, should thus become self-conscious, and assert the right 
to determine itself no matter what may happen to other inter- 
ests of mankind. Nor can anyone refute such pretensions 
except by boldly disavowing the imperative character of this as 
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of all other cast-iron formulae. Self-determination has taken the 
place of a host of other theories that have been tried in turn, and not 
one of them is in itself a master-key to our difficulties. "Liberty," 
"Democracy," and many others have been advanced to dis- 
pense us from the need of really thinking out each case on its 
merits, and not a few seem to decide all questions by just asking 
which course fulfils one or other of the " ideals " thus set up. Nor 
are they deterred by the fact that often they cannot fulfil one 
without outraging another of at least equal value. Ibsen's most 
important message is that there are no moral ready-reckoners, 
there is no ideal that can be consulted like a railroad time-table, 
but that all human rules, like everything else that is human, 
are fallible, requiring correction, admitting exceptions, — good if 
we use them with care, disastrous if we use them blindly. The 
question about each is not whether it is good or bad, but how 
much of it is good, and with what other ingredients its action 
must be tempered if it is not to work on the whole for evil. 

Thus what Ibsen has done well to press upon us is the need for 
an open mind in the sphere of morals. It may well turn out that 
as we make progress in other things, we may advance also in the 
sagacity of our judgments about right and wrong, in the fixing 
of our moral perspective, and the apportioning of our moral 
values. What he has insufficiently recognized is the existence in 
every code of certain general principles, not indeed secure against 
the very possibility of an exception, but of such wide and general 
validity that the exceptions may in the practice of at least the 
average person be fitly ignored. That in his desire to drive 
home the supplementary truth, he has not kept this conspicuous, 
has had the result of making his admirers forget that he was 
aware of it at all. It is not the suitable r6le of most of us to be 
moral innovators, nor can most of us without serious disaster 
keep our moral ideas fluid. In every other science there are cer- 
tain assured positions; why not in this, — the most significant of 
sciences for human well-being? 

This, however, is ground of complaint far less against Ibsen 
than against those inferior writers who have imitated his faults 
but have been unable to imitate either his wisdom or his power. 
He has erred in the main through insufficient fidelity to his own 
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principles, for in giving to each influence in the moral world 
its place, but no more than its place, he often seems at least to 
forget that the conventions have any place at all. By his own 
rule of forecasting consequences, he should not omit the very 
serious consequence which must follow the weakening of that 
authority which is for most people the sole kind of rule by which 
they can live. It is in morals as in health: the maxims about the 
care of the body by which the average person lives may no 
doubt often be shaky enough, calling for reconsideration, and 
revision, and improvement. But to bid the man in the street to 
neglect the conventions imposed by medical science, and start 
an independent quest for higher hygienic truth on his own ac- 
count, would be far less to the advantage of the public than to 
the profit of the quack. So too, though in all conscience our social 
morals may well have to be overhauled, they are not to be over- 
hauled by everyone, and it is ethical quacks who are for the most 
part bothering us with their nostrums. Just here we may be 
thankful for a too-little valued endowment which secures us from 
many dangers, — I mean the magnificent inertia of mankind. 
After all, many of us have a most salutary power of keeping 
cool when the quacks, both medical and moral, brandish their 
drugs in our faces. We know that we may be wrong ourselves, 
but we suspect that these monitors know far too little about us 
to set our systems right. That was a very pregnant utterance 
by Edmund Burke, in which we see the reverse side of the issue 
with which Ibsen had to deal. Burke had in mind the argument 
that each person must decide for himself, or "determine him- 
self," neglecting as tyrannical the judgment of anyone else. 
"We are afraid," he said, "to put men to live and trade each on 
his private stock of reason; because we suspect that this stock 
in each man is small, and that the individuals would do better 
to avail themselves of the general bank and capital of nations 
and ages." 

Herbeht L. Stewart. 



